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BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
PORT  ELIZABETH. 

By  Consul  E.  A.  Wakefield. 

The  financial  stability  of  the  Port  Elizabeth  district  is  secure  while 
present  prices  are  obtainable  for  wool,  mohair,  hides,  and  skins,  its 
principal  products.  Stock  raising  is  conducted  on  a  larger  scale 
than  crop  cultivation  because  of  the  more  profitable  returns.  The 
light  and  irregular  rainfall  militates  against  uniformly  good  har- 
vests. 

Commercially  the  year  1916  was  chiefly  notable  for  the  volume 
of  trade  under  existing  conditions.  Both  imports  and  exports  in- 
creased, although  the  gain  was  in  values  rather  than  in  quantities  of 
goods.  For  many  years  South  Africa,  a  country  of  raw  products, 
has  depended  largely  upon  other  sources  for  many  kinds  of  food- 
stuffs and  nearly  all  manufactures.  The  war  has  so  restricted  ship- 
ping facilities,  increased  the  demand  for  food  and  other  necessities, 
and  inflated  prices  that  South  Africa  has  placed  greater  areas  under 
cultivation  and  expanded  its  manufacturing  industries. 

Irrigation  Projects — ^Imports  of  Meat  and  Dairy  Products  Decline. 

Scientific  farming  is  not  generally  understood  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Cape  Province  and  the  rainfall  is  light  and  uncertain.  The 
Sunday's  River  conservation  and  irrigation  scheme,  to  be  financed 
by  the  (xovernment,  should  be  completed  within  three  years.  It  will 
guarantee  a  regular  supply  of  water  for  some  •15,000  acres  of  very 
fertile  land  in  a  district  where  climatic  conditions  favor  two  or  three 
crops  a  year.  Irrigation  furrows  cover  a  large  part  of  this  area  and 
the  dam  to  be  constructed  will  conserve  water  for  use  during  periods 
of  pLolongod  drought. 

Several  other  smaller  projects  arc  either  in  operation  or  in  course 
of  construction,  and  the  Government  is  lending  money,  at  a  low 
interest  rate  and  repayable  over  a  term  of  years,  to  reliable  farmers 
for  individual  irrigation  schemes. 

Stock  raising  is  the  real  foundation  of  the  wealth  of  this  district. 
Wool  is  the  chief  product,  with  hides  and  skins  second  and  mohair 
third.  Only  three  years  ago  ostrich  featiuTs  were  second  but  ])rices 
are  now  .so  low  that  the  value  of  exports  is  less  than  one-fifth  of  that 
in  foi-mer  years.  Enhanced  values  have  brought  alxtut  increased  care 
in  the  [u-cparation  of  better  class  wools. 

Imports  of  canned  and  cured  nieats  have  declined  materially  dur- 
ing tlic  past  few  years,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Port  Elizab:'th 
district  will  soon  export  these  products.    The  quantities  and  values 
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imported  wore:  Bacon,  2,11S,<;()()  pounds,  $1-2:>.S(R)  in  li>18  :ind  S'.>'2,000 
pounds,  $i-ns,(»()0  in  1J>1('):  ham,  547,000  pounds,  $l'24,r)()0  in  r.»i:5  and 
ii()i».(K)()  nounds,  $75,000  in  1!>1<'. :  and  canned  meats.  1,050,000  pounds, 
$195,000*  in  V.n:]  and  2('.'.>.500  pounds,  $72,000  in  1910.  Nearly  all  the 
bacon  is  from  the  British  Colonies. 

In  V.ni)  butter  imj)orts  into  this  district  totaled  140,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $42,000;  in  1910  this  had  dropped  to  40,500  pounds,  $14,000. 
]•  iports  of  cheese  in  1915  were  1,790,000  pounds,  $214,000.  and  in 
1910  only  043,000  pounds,  $140,500.  Canned  milk  imports  declined 
from  0,()7(i.000  pounds,  $584,000,  to  8/22:5,000  pounds,  $:185.000,  in 
the  same  period.  South  African  products  supplied  the  deficiencies 
in  each  case,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  imports  of  dairy  products 
have  now  practically  ceased. 
Local  Industries — More  Factories  Wanted. 

The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  the  most  important  industry 
in  l*ort  Elizabeth.  A  dozen  factories  employ  more  than  700  hands 
and  pay  annual  wages  of  about  $215,000.  Most  of  the  output  consists 
of  "  veld-schoens  "  or  heavy  low-grade  farm  boots,  but  an  increasing 
number  of  better  grade  shoes  is  being  produced. 

One  tannery  of  fair  size,  Avith  about  200  employees,  and  two  smaller 
plants  are  treating  cowhides,  calfskins,  and  chrome  leathers,  which 
lind  a  ready  sale  locally.  With  the  abundant  supply  of  raw  material 
at  hand  this  industry  should  grow. 

Of  the  three  furniture  factories  in  Port  Elizabeth  one  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  in  South  Africa.  This  concern  occupies  350,000  square 
feet  in  shops,  oHices,  and  showrooms  and  specializes  in  bedroom, 
dining-room,  and  office  furniture. 

A  wool  washery,  recently  established,  is  equipped  throughout  with 
American  machinery,  consisting  of  two  modem  washers  and  dryers, 
and  promises  to  be  a  profitable  venture.  Other  industries  include  two 
breweries,  flour  mills,  biscuit  and  jam  factories,  a  foundry  and  ma- 
chine shop,  and  various  small  enterprises. 

In  Kingwilliamstown  there  are  two  fairly  large  wagon-building 
l)lants,  but  the  advent  of  the  motor  car  has  seriously  interfered  with 
this  trade. 

The  municipality  of  Port  Elizabeth  has  issued  a  book  of  more  than 
100  pages  describing  the  natural  advantages  of  the  Umn  as  a  manu- 
facturing center  and  the  particular  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
municipal  electric  plant  and  water  works,  combined  with  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  labor.  Undoubtedly  Port  Elizabeth  will  be  of  con- 
siderable industrial  importance  in  the  future. 
Changes  in  Import  Trade. 

The  large  imjiort  houses  with  headquarters  at  Port  Elizabeth  and 
p:ast  London  not  only  supply  the  eastern  sections  of  the  Cape 
Province,  but  also  many  of  the  requirements  of  merchants  in  the 
Orange  Free  State,  Basu'toland,  Khodesia,  and  part  of  the  Transvaal. 
In  an  agricultural  country  trade  dei)ends  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
farmer.  As  1910  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  years  ever  recorded, 
the  import  trade  was  brisk  and  importers  had  dilliculty  in  obtaining 
sufficient  sui)plies  to  meet  the  demand.  Because  of  this,  many  Ameri- 
can goods  figured  more  extensively  in  this  market  than  during  any 
previous  year. 
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To  show  the  clianiijes  in  the  imjiort  trade  of  Port  Elizabeth  and 
Kast  London  since  the  war  heiian.  a  comparative  table  I'oUows,  eov- 
erinj;  some  of  the  iirineipal  lines  of  interest  to  American  exi)orters, 
and  givin<T  the  lif^iires  for  \\)V.\  and  191G.  with  percentages  of  the  total 
imports  of  each  item  into  South  Africa : 


Arlicles. 


Value. 


Per 

cent 

of 

total. 


Value. 


Per 

cent 

of 

total. 


Apricultiiral  implements 

Antifriction  ijrease 

Apparel  unci  slops 

Arms  nnrl  ammunition 

Bags  (textile) 

Brass,  miniifr.cturcd 

Brush  v.are 

Canvas  and  duck 

Clocks  ;in(l  watehrs 

Cordage  and  rope 

Cotton  muiuifactur-  s 

Drups  and  chemicals 

Earthen  and  cbina  ware 

Electrical  supplies 

Food  products 

Furniture 

Gla.ss  aiKl  qlasswarc 

Haberdashery  and  millinory 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Hats  and  ciips 

Hose,  rubber  and  canvas 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures 

Leather  :uid  leather  goods: 

Ho-.its  and  shoos 

Harness,  saddlery,  etc 

Uniiumifactured 

Machinery : 

Agricultural 

Electrical 

Manufacturing 

Mining' 

Well. trilling 

Windmills 

Miscellaneous 

Motor  cars  an  1  parts,  including  tires 

Motorcycles  and  parts 

Musical  instruments 

Oils: 

Lubricating 

Mineral 

Vegetable,  etc 

Painters'  materials: 

Paints,  varnishes,  etc. — 

Oclier 

I'aints,  miscellaneous 

Turpentine  and  varnish 

Paper: 

Bags .   

Printing 

AVall 

A\-i    IM'.hK- 

Perf :  '   ilct  articles 

She.  lips 

Silk:  : 

silver  iiid  pluicd  ware 

Soap 

Sport  ing  gcixls 

Stationery 

Tallow  aiid  ctcosc 

TOVS  :.M'l  fill  V  i^oods 

Wii\        il  stearin 

Wo.  

Woi.;        aires 

Zinc 


$921, 

31, 

7,  .50;  I, 

;!35, 

505, 

66, 

130, 

95, 

112, 

91, 

7,97.-), 

2:30, 

362, 
ll,57t, 
1, 280, 

437, 
3,467, 
2, 73l»; 

6o)<, 

89, 

1,586, 

3,537, 
4,54, 
396, 

226, 

417, 

143, 

1,436, 

1.55, 

277, 

I.IOC, 

2, 793, 

610, 

254, 

165, 
733, 
145, 


000 
500 
0)0 

(m 
ooo 

000 
000 
000 
500 

000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
OOf) 
.500 
000 
000 
900 
479 

003 
OiK) 
000 

300 
500 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
868 
000 


30, 
245, 
63, 


'■»'•', 
li)7, 
I. -,3, 
3  15, 

97, 
274, 

97, 

391, 

260, 

204, 

l,i!A, 

1,927, 

6, 


45 
16 
55 
25 
20 
33 
40 
37 
25 
33.\ 
50 
32 
28 
13 
30 
25 
25 
55 
32 
45 
27 
15 

58 
42 

40 

20 
17 
10 
29 
83 
70 
25 
52 
55 
28 

20 
30 
17 


$784, 

72, 

7,000, 

11.5, 

477, 

2S, 

111, 

180, 

57, 

109, 

12,953, 

1,749, 

232, 

695, 

8, 782, 

852, 

427, 

2,397, 

1,5.33, 

772, 

240, 

978, 


000 
500  ! 
000 
000  I 
(KX) 
000  ! 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000  I 
000 
000 
000 
003  \ 
003  ] 
000  I 
000  , 
000  I 
000 
000  I 
000 


4, 127, 000 
191,000 
272,000 

67,500 

344,000 

128,000 

1,405,000 

31.000 

207,000 

729,000 

1,842,000 

219,000 

89,700 

175,000 
838.000 
199,000 


46,000 
245,000 
05,000 

12S,000 
637,000 
107,000 
205,000 
239,000 
20.8,000 
ISO, 000 
161,000 
125,  (KX) 
94, 0) 

1,236,000 
104,000 
311,000 
232,000 
501,000 

2,185,000 
277,000 


35 
20 
52 
9 

13i 
20 
33i 
35 
12i 
30 
.50 
28 
24 
25 
30 
33 
20 
35 
22 
45 
60 
20 

56 
48 
46 

18 
37 
11 
33 
90 
75 
20 
50 
25 
20 

16 
20 
23 


28 
23 

33 
33 
50 
IS 
35 
SO 
18 
33 
25 
30 
20 
30 
40 
14 
10 
47 
13 


Larger  Share  of  United  States. 

That  the  share  of  the  I"^nitcd  States  in  the  import  tra<le  of  this 
district  is  steadily  increasing  is  shown  by  its  gains  in  many  items. 
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It  supplied  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  implements  in 
191;^  ami  ")!  ])cr  cent  in  lOlf);  $ir)0.000  worth  of  miscellaneous  ap- 
parel in  1J)1;}  and  $jr>0,()()0  ^vorth  in  IDIG,  beside  GG  per  cent  of  the 
mackintoslu's  and  oilskins  in  the  latter  year;  20  ])er  cent  of  the 
can\as  and  duck  in  lOlG;  20  per  cent  of  the  clocks  and  watches;  12^ 
per  cent  of  the  cotton  hosiery  and  underwear;  10  per  cent  of  the  drugs 
and  chemicals  in  191G,  with  a  total  value  doubled  since  1913;  10  per 
cent  of  the  electrical  supplies  in  1913  and  20  per  cent  in  191G;  and 
nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  enameled  ware,  a  new  line,  in  191G, 

Some  American  food  products  are  gaining.  Baking  powder  is 
principally  American,  as  is  IG  per  cent  of  the  chicory,  2  per  cent  of 
the  confectionery,  12^  per  cent  of  the  malt,  50  per  cent  of  the  canned 
meats,  much  of  the  cottonseed  oil,  and  20  per  cent  of  other  salad  oils. 

The  United  States  sent  25  per  cent  of  the  general  furniture  imports 
in  191G,  including  35  per  cent  of  the  beds;  6  per  cent  of  the  glass 
bottles  and  jars  in  1913  and  28  per  cent  in  191G;  8  per  cent  of  the 
plate  glass  in  191G;  40  per  cent  of  the  window  glass;  23  per  cent,  the 
largest  proportion,  of  miscellaneous  glassware;  45  per  cent  of  the 
antifriction  or  lubricating  greases  in  1913  and  GO  per  cent  in  191G; 
25  i)er  cent  of  the  bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  and  other  hardware  in  191G; 
all  the  cash  registers;  4  per  cent  of  the  cutlery  in  1913  and  20  per 
cent  in  191G;  80  per  cent  of  the  wire  fencing  in  191G;  GG  per  cent  of 
the  horseshoes;  33  per  cent  of  the  wire  netting;  10  per  cent  of  the 
nails  and  screws  in  1913  and  28  per  cent  in  191G ;  14  per  cent  of  the 
sewing  machines;  42  per  cent  of  the  tools;  GG  per  cent  of  the  baling 
wire;  11  per  cent  of  the  miscellaneous  hardware  in  1913  and  25  per 
cent  in  191G;  and  GG  per  cent  of  the  garden  hose  in  1916. 

American  Iron  and  Steel,  Machinery,  and  Vehicles. 

Of  the  iron  and  steel  imports  into  the  Port  Elizabeth  district, 
America  supplied  a  good  share  of  the  pipes  and  fittings,  plate,  sheet, 
and  galvanized  iron.  The  United  States  furnished  30  per  cent  of  the 
lamp  ware ;  33  pev  cent  of  the  piece  leather ;  IG  per  cent  of  the  men's, 
11  per  cent  of  the  women's,  and  3^  per  cent  of  the  children's  shoes; 
55  |)er  cent  of  the  agricultural,  35  per  cent  of  the  electrical  and 
mining,  11  per  cent  of  the  manufacturing,  and  40  per  cent  of  the 
printing  and  bookbinding  machinery ;  30  per  cent  of  the  bands  and 
belting;  nearly  all  the  steam  and  suction  hose;  30  per  cent  of  the 
engine  packing;  94  per  cent  of  the  windmills;  33  per  cent  of  the 
pumj^s;  and  18  per  cent  of  the  miscellaneous  machinery. 

Sales  of  American  automobile  tires  in  191G  Avere  more  than  250  per 
cent  greater  than  in  1915.  Imports  from  the  United  States  comprised 
33  per  cent  of  the  total.  Although  musical  instruments  declined  50 
per  cent,  American  exports  to  this  district  practically  doubled  in 
value  and  amoimted  to  20  per  cent  of  the  aggregate. 

Most  of  the  lubricating  oils,  about  half  of  the  fuel  oil,  and  nearly 
all  the  paraflin  came  from  the  United  States  in  191G,  and  the  trade 
is  growing.  America  supjilied  practically  all  the  turpentine,  10  per 
cent  of  the  varnish,  G2  per  cent  of  the  licjuid  paint,  11  i>er  cent  of 
the  paper  bags.  40  per  cent  of  the  perfumery,  40  per  cent  of  the 
photographic  sujjplies,  17  j^er  cent  of  the  sheep  dip,  nearly  all  the 
typewriters  and  GO  per  cent  of  the  accessories,  and  18  per  cent  of 
the  toys. 
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The  United  States  has  made  great  headway  in  the  vehicle  trade  of 
this  market.  It  supplied  3  per  cent  of  the  bicycles  and  tricycles  in 
IDIG,  80  per  cent  of  the  carriaf^es  and  carts,  38  per  cent  of  the 
motorc^'des  (only  3  ]ier  cent  in  1013),  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the 
motor  cars,  and  over  80  per  cent  of  the  motor  trucks. 

The  woods  imported  from  American  wei'e  oal:,  po])lar.  and  walnut. 
The  very  large  consignments  of  American  zinc  hroiiglit  in  through 
the  port  of  East  London  were  used  in  connection  with  the  gold- 
extracting  processes  at  the  Johannesburg  mines. 

A  considerable  amount  of  the  increased  imports  from  the  United 
States  was  due  to  inability  to  secure  certain  products  from  other 
countries,  and  the  future  of  American  trade  in  South  Africa  depends 
largely  upon  attention  to  details  and  efforts  to  supply  promptly 
market  requirements. 
Increased  Imports  at  Port  Elizabeth  and  East  London. 

In  the  follow  ing  table  is  shown  the  value  of  the  principal  articles 
imported  into  Port  Elizabeth  and  East  London  during  the  past 
two  years : 


Articles. 


PORT  ELIZABETH. 

Ap-icultural  implements 

Animals,  live 

Antifriction  grease 

Apparel  and  slops 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Assay  apparatus 

Bags  (textile) 

Brass  and  manufactures 

Brush  w  are 

Canvas  and  duck 

Carpets,  linoleum,  mats,  and 

matlinK 

Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry. 

Cordage,  rope,  and  twine 

Cotton  manufactures 

Drugs,  chemical*;,  etc 

Dyestufis  and  tanning  ma- 
terials   

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Electrical  supplies,  including 

posts  aiKl  wire 

Enameled  ware 

Focdstuirs.  beverages,  etc.: 

Ale,  beer,  mineral  water, 
cider,  and  fruit  sirups.. 

Baking  powder 

Bisruils  and  cakes 

Butter,  cheese,  and  mar- 
garin 

Chocolate  and  cocoa 

ColTee  and  chicory 

Condinient:^ ." 

Confecliouery — 

Cnndv 

other 

Orn.  wheat,  flour,  etc. . . 

I'pgs...'. 

Kxiri.i';  Tnd  essences 

I  -■  ■  '  inds 

1  1  preser\-ed 

i  ■  ; 

I  .::,andsul> 

}'.  lid  canned 

.v....    1 

liice 

Sugar  .Olid   sugar   prod- 
ucts, including  glucose. 
Tea 


S59, 135 

5,  .179 

19,485 

4,791,191 

46, 907 

17. 189 

266, 164 
15,661 
02,579 

108, 572 

(») 

63,153 

55,441 

6,389,442 

539,476 

13,646 
70,375 

216,522 
23,019 


46, 704 
64,783 
84,220 

269,007 
71,182 
722,912 
141,567 

424,578 
43,107 
1,729,647 
14,946 
32,  .392 
IK),  1.S3 
229,35(3  ; 
91,389  I 
I 
7.i,850 
456,100 
2SS,(iaj 
19.5,882 

80,800 
399,822 


1916 


$345,380 

15,524 

42,2.51 

6,201,405 

101,486 
28,527 

239,125 
18,293 
85,013 

144,924 

291,410 

58, 140 

78, 565 

10,313,048 

616, 165 

21,038 
174,211 

500, 485 
85,217 


50,037 
49, 682 
44,360 

176, 761 
62, 778 
865,410 
150,500 

366,375 

41,.3SO 

1,638,190 

12,303 

32, 20' 

r-8,7i'i 

17.'-.,V, 

87, 1 1 

101,1 
300,'. 
284, ol'. 
168,4.>« 

31,730 
675,  .Ml 


Articles. 
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Foodstufls,  beverages,  etc.— 
Continued. 
Vegetables,    fresh    and 

canned 

Wines  and  liquors 

Miscellaneous 

Footwear  (not  leather) 

Furniture,  including  basket- 
ware  and  rattans 

Glass,  glassware,  and  lamj>- 
ware 

Haberdashery  and  millinery. 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Hides  and  skins 

Hose,  fire,  garden ,  etc 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures, 
n.  e.  s 

Lead  and  manufactures 

Leather  goods: 

Boots  and  shoes 

Harness,  saddlery,  etc. .. 

Linen,  jute,  and  nianufac- 
ture-s 

Machinery , 

Musical  instruments 

Oilman's  stores , 

Oils,  mineral  and  vegetable.. 

I'ainls,  varnisho'^,  etc , 

I'apcr  and  paner  goods 

Terfiimes  and  toilet  prepa- 
rations   , 

Photographic  supplies , 

riate,    silver,    and    plated 
ware 

Railway  and  tramway  ma- 
terials  , 

Rubber     goods,     including 
tires 


■  \  cattle  dip. 
silk  goods... 


•  i;oo<ls 

ry  and  supplies 

.  .um ...1  and  (U';ital  appli- 
ances   

Tallow  and  grease 

Tents  and  larpaulin.s 

Tin,  tinware,  and  tine 


1915 


$51,298 

33K,4I4 

44,979 

65,635 

497,580 

160, 731 
2, 25S,  814 

760, 123 
25, 763 
75,641 

306,449 
19, 135 

2,401,097 
537,987 

68,876 
940,094 

50,038 
145,187 
544,989 

91,228 
268,209 

143,  &54 
25,276 

95,768 

46,378 

651,138 
38,474 
92,  .328 
71,941 
81,524 
76,306 

624,042 

36,261 
2^,211 
36.3.^3 
56,087 


1910 


S30, 231 
432,695 
49,979 
103, 170 

378, 848 

322. 060 

2, 570, 276 

1,067,009 

23,184 

100,780 

302. 240 
25,277 

3,505,402 
522, 682 

87,870 
999,526 

83, 655 
174, SIO 
62.S,  115 
172,  r;i2 
570, 2« 

190,864 
28,065 

139,041 

32,883 

806, 8<S 
35,691 
87,4-'<6 

141,946 
98,^13 
64,432 

974,4.34 

47, 1.86 
43,134 
31,4.52 
47,531 


a  Not  separately  slated. 
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Articles. 


FOBT  ELIZABETH  =Contd. 

Tobacco,  cif»ars,  cijrarettcs, 

pipes,  etc 

Toys  ami  fancy  goods 

Vehicles  and  parts: 

r.icycles  and  tricycles 

Carts,  carriascs,  etc 

Motor  cars 

Motorcycles 

Wax,  parafrin,  and  stearin. . . 
Wood, and  manufa-.tures of. . 

Woolen  manufactures 

All  other  articles 


162,040 
170, 8S8 

193,755 

6;j,002 

977, 261 

29i),  -197 

(a) 
1S4, 897 
1,153,483 
443, 455 


Total  racrcliandisc. 

Government  stores 

Specie 


Total    imports,    Port 
Elizabeth 


EAST  LONDON. 


Agricultural  implements 

Animals,  live 

Antifriction  grease 

Apparel  and  slops 

Bags  (textile) 

Beads 

Brush  ware 

Canvas  and  duck 

Carpets,  linoleum,  mats,  and 

matting 

Cordage,  rope,  and  twine 

Cotton  manufactures 

Drugs,  chemicals,  etc 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Electrical  supplies,  including 

wire  and  posts 

Enameled  ware 

FoodstulTs,  beverages,  etc.: 
Ale,  beer,  mineral  water, 
cider,  and  fruit  sirups. 

Baking  powder 

Biscuits  and  cakes 

Butter,  cheese,  and  mar- 

garin 

Chocolate  and  cocoa 

Coffee  and  chicorj' 

Condiments 

Confectionery— 

Candv 

Other 

Corn,  wheat,  flour,  etc... 

E.xtracts  and  essences 

Farinaceous  foods 

Fish,     preserved     and 

caiuied 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Lard ,  dri  pping,  and  sub- 

stitutes 

Moats,  salted  and  canned. 

Milk,  canned 

Rice 

Sugar  and  sugar  prod- 
ucts, including  glu- 
cose   

Tea 


33,744,068 

624,216 

5,840 


34, 374, 124 


231,203 
1(>,059 
19,  497 
6S3, 213 
365, 001 
15,963 
12,  li43 
2-S,848 

C) 

.30,  no7 
1,504,298 
1,1S2,959 

34, 528 

143, 173 
(a) 


16,235 
07, 548 
20,299 

62,715 

16,023 

331,063 

09, 966 

8.%  6.56 

14,080 

1,336,  .074 

15,865 

105, 092 

79, 105 
36, 932 

61,892 
95, 233 
107,735 
00,379 


50,300 
138,126 


1010 


217,727 
26.3,540 

338,990 

85,990 

1,341,850 

196,986 

59, 634 

242, 386 

1,5.58,  ()33 

376,875 


44, 3SS,  797 
770, 158 
32,119 


45,191,074 


439, 158 

35, 292 

29, 239 

1,212,050 

238, 989 
12,411 
23,856 
33, 467 

09,085 

35, 755 

2,639,723 

1,110,949 

71, 105 

194, 5.33 
23,310 


16, 848 

51, 862 

9,032 

63, 868 

15, 183 

364, 875 

92, 439 

81,412 
17,217 
1,518,854 
16, 162 
75,348 

77,956 
27,447 

32,060 
63, 629 
91,261 
49, 268 


30,363 
75,586 


Arliclos. 


EAST  LONDON— continued. 

Foodstuffs,  beverages,  etc.— 
Continued. 
Vegetables,    fresh    and 

canned 

Wines  and  liquors 

Miscellaneous 

Footwear  (.not  leather) 

Furniture,  including  basket- 
ware  and  rattans 

Glass,  glassware,  and  lamp- 
ware 

Haberdashery  and  millinery 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Hose,  garden,  fire,  etc 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures, 


Leather  and  leather  goods: 

Boots  and  shoes 

Harness,  saddlery,  etc. .. 

Linen,  jute,  and  manufac- 
tures   

Machinery 

Musical  instruments 

Oilman's  stores 

Oils,  mineral  and  vegetable.. 

Paints,  varnishes,  etc 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Perfumes  and  toilet  prcpa- 
ratioiLS 

Plate,  silver,  and  plated  ware. 

Railway  luid  tramway  ma- 
terials   

Rubber     goods,     including 
tires 

Seeds 

Sheep  and  cattle  dip 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Soap 

Sperling  goods 

Stationery  and  supplies 

Sulphur,  "flowers  of 

Surgi  al  and  dental  appli- 
au  es 

Tallow  and  grease 

Tents  an.d  tarpaulins 

Tin  and  tinware 

Tobaceo.  cigars,  cigarettes, 
pipes,  Pt3 

Toys  and  fancy  goods 

Vehicles  and  parts: 

Bicycles  and  tricycles 

Carls,  carriages,  etc 

Motcrcars 

MotcTcvclcs 

Wax,  parallin,  and  stearin... 

Wood,  timber,  and  manu- 
factures   

Woolen  manufactures 

Zinc 

.\ll  other  articles 


1915 


115,738 
92,702 
39,764 
12,668 

139,551 

60,028 
449, 1.58 
378, 289 

17,072 

347,790 

382,351 
74,483 

22,126 

,  726,  702 

26,303 

78,380 

478,922 

102,840 

258,908 

41,759 
14,118 

57,099 

33, 779 
9,  .300 
96, 727 
22,576 
22,663 
30,262 
22.3,392 
9, 928 

9,343 

17,689 
20,663 
75, 105 

3.1,034 
31,987 

7,085 

17,218 

191,439 

18, 701 

71,922 

212,118 
472, 961 
.550, 207 
167,116 


1918 


Total  merchandise 14, 233, 199 

Government  stores 1, 732, 976 

Specie 2,433 


Total    imports, 
London 


East 


15,968,608 


S14,0t5 

104,98,5 
4-',  679 
22,624 

122,314 

10.5,696 
589,  .570 
404,337 
139,605 

679,426 

621,671 
74,273 

17,519 

2,012,730 

41,951 

96,386 

61.5,807 

184,333 

549,949 

48,319 
22,191 

10,006 

60,880 
14,512 

110,148 
38,621 
26,868 
29,851 

344,310 
16,351 

24,766 
60,822 
21,160 
20,882 

51,497 
57,535 

10,590 
39,886 

500,524 
21,953 

171,982 

286,212 
027,282 
273,490 
208,263 


18,544,455 

1,632,380 

32,119 


20,208,951 


a  Not  separately  stated. 

Exports  for  Five  Years. 

As  prices  of  South  African  raw  products  have  fluctuated  so 
widely  for  the  past  few  years,  there  follows  a  five-j^ear  comparative 
statement  of  certain  exports  from  Port  Elizabeth  and  from  East 
London  to  all  countries,  with  quantities  and  values,  and  the  percent- 
age of  the  total  exports  from  South  Africa : 


BRITISH   SOUTH   AFRICA PORT  ELIZABETH. 


Year. 


WOOL. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

HIDES. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1910 

GOATSKFNS. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

SHEEPSKINS. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

MOHAIR. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

OSTRICH  FEATHERS. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 


Port  Elizabeth. 


Pounds. 


45,982,000 
49,11)9,000 
33,200,000 
4.=i,301,000 
35,867,000 


2,320,000 
3,203,500 
4, 297, 500 
4,553,000 
5,783,000 


4,2G6,400 
4,310,100 
3,870,000 
3,783,500 
4,027,700 


10,828,000 
12,588,300 
10,973,300 
13,507,700 
13,078,500 


18,987,500 
12,810,700 
15,385,700 
13,352,000 
14,357,000 


487,100 
510,900 
SS6,300 
615,000 
213, 700 


Value. 


J6, 643, 40-0 
7,917,750 
5,56>,C0') 
7, 400, 50!) 
9,201,000 


380, 500 
644, 000 
800,000 
905,200 
1,301,000 


665,000 
683, 100 
579, 900 
518,200 
875, 200 


1,210,400 
1,600,000 
1,310,400 
1,3S2,S00 
2, 120, GOO 


3,847,000 
3,277,000 
3,382,000 
2,842,000 
4,641,000 


6,336,300 
7, 314,. 500 
3,243,100 
2,444,,S00 
1,150,780 


Kast  London. 


Pound' 


,5.S,972,000 
Ol,.s.so.000 
.';'2,912,0t)0 
OM10,f)00 
o.":-,  873, 000 


6,810,000 
7,117,500 
3,227,800 
3, 373, 300 
3,352,000 


1,194,000 
1,437,500 
1,210,500 
1,310,900 
1,410,000 


5,003,800 
6,331,000 
5, 310,  !■  00 
8,010.000 
5, 232, 400 


2, 6,54,, -.00 
2,577,000 
2,31o,3(n 
1,985,400 
2,306,700 


Value. 


J7, 833,  ,100 
9, 545, 200 
7, 735.  700 
9,427,000 

11,207,000 


1,246,  ,500 

1,440,600 

627, 700 

703, 200 

793, 200 


194, 700 
227,200 
1  HO,  ,500 
20');  400 
297,600 


478,200 
705, 100 
521,600 
837,700 
750,200 


,'i20.000 
5.M,000 
447,000 
352,000 
597,000 


Per 
cent  of 
total. 


Although  the  volume  of  export  trade  in  wool  was  less  than  in  1915, 
net  returns  Avere  greater.  Hide  exports  increased  over  the  previous 
year  in  both  quantity  and  value.  Sheepskin  exports  decreased  in 
volume,  but  values  rose  more  than  75  per  cent.  jNIohair  gained  in 
quantity  and  value.  These  record  high  prices  for  produce  have  so 
far  prevented  South  Africa  from  feeling  the  financial  effects  of  the 
war. 

Ostrich-feather  exports  in  191G  were  less  than  half  those  of  the 
preceding  year,  but  prices  quoted  in  the  statistical  returns  were 
noticeably  higher.  It  seems  probable,  from  the  invoicing  figures  at 
this  consulate,  that  this  is  due  more  to  local  valuation  than  to  actual 
market  prices. 

Shipments  to  United  States. 

Exports  from  the  Port  Elizabeth  district  to  the  United  States  in 
191G  were  larger  than  ever  in  both  volume  and  value.  That  country 
took  30  per  cent  of  South  Africa's  wool,  three-fourths  of  the  ship- 
ments being  made  from  this  district;  more  than  IG  per  cent  of  its  dry 
cattle  hides,  three-fourths  from  this  district;  40  per  cent  of  its  goat- 
skins, live-cightlis  from  tliis  district;  more  than  33  per  cent  of  its 
sheepskins,  nearly  four-fifths  from  this  district;  and  50  per  cent  of 
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its  mohair,  more  than  80  per  cent  from  tiiis  district.    These  figures 
indicate  tlic  ro]ati\«>  inqiortance  of  tlic  track'  in  this  territory. 

The  value  of  the  articles  invoiced  at  the  American  consulate  at 
I'ort  Klizal)ctli  for  the  United  States  during  the  past  two  years  is 
given  in  the  accompanying  table : 


Articles. 


1915 


Pounds. 


Value. 


1916 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Asliostos.  crude. . 

Buchu  leaves 

Feathers,  ostrich. 

Hair,  angora 

Hides  and  skins: 

Calf,  drv 

Cattle,  dry... 

Fur 

Goat,  dry 

Sheep,  dry... 

Wattle  bark 

Wool: 

Scoured 

Unwashed. . . 
All  other  articles. 


8,900  ;         $7,331 

'     1,444,1(M 

4,245,800  1     1,009,482 


77,200 
4,500 


524,800 


898,900 
4,844,000 


1,899,900 
34,011,500 


139,923 

4,105 
178,438 
743, 828 


4,69S,(365 

13, 135 
1,871,805 


687,470 
,487,897 


2,212,592 
7,970,117 
2,017,168 

2,241,164 
33,856,145 


S8,864 

4,766 

456,082 

1,887,996 

4,059 

534,974 

3,977 

4S2,2f>0 

1, 52(5, 561 

46,460 

%5,203 

7,296,011 

3,431 


Total. 


9,702,578 


13,220,647 


Returned  American  goods  were  valued  at  $4,673  in  1915  and  $3,284 
in  1!)1G.  the  largest  item  being  empty  ammonia  cylinders.  Shipments 
from  East  London  in  1910  were  invoiced  at  the  Port  Elizabeth 
consulate. 

Dependence  Upon  Shipping — Trade  Outlook. 

The  prosperity  of  this  district,  depending  almost  entirely  upon  the 
demand  for  its  raw  products,  will  be  materially  affected  if  shipping 
facilities  become  so  inadequate  as  to  restrict  ex^xirts  to  a  marked 
degree.  The  arrivals  at  Port  Elizabeth  (Algoa  Bay)  in  1916  included 
329  steamships  and  9  sailing  vessels,  compared  with  358  steamships 
and  10  sailing  vessels  in  1915.  At  East  London  389  steamships  and 
12  sailing  vessels  entered  in  1916,  against  376  and  5,  respectively,  in 
1915.  South  Africa  has  fared  better  than  most  countries  during  the 
war,  but  at  present  there  is  a  growing  scarcity  of  ships,  and  exports 
to  the  United  States  are  delayed. 

American  trade  Avould  be  greatly  benefited  if  quotations  and  cata- 
logue prices  were  given  in  English  currency.  In  connection  with 
ti'ade  of  any  magnitude  it  is  advisable  to  send  an  exp-  rienced  repre- 
sentative to  investigate  the  market  and  complete  arrangements,  unless 
selling  through  an  export  commission  house  Avith  established 
branches.  American  import  commission  houses  are  informed  that 
very  few  local  products  are  shipped  to  the  ITnited  States  on  a  com- 
mission basis,  and  such  shipments  will  continue  rare  while  present 
prices  with  cash  payments  prevail.  American  buyers  are  here 
throughout  the  wool  season.  The  direct  interchange  of  trade  between 
South  Africa  and  the  United  States  has  increased  the  friendly  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries. 

DURBAN. 

Ry  ConNul  William  W.  MnMterffon. 

There  was  unusual  industrial  activity  in  this  district  in  1916.  The 
coal  mines  increased  their  output,  new  factories  were  established,  new 
firms  were  incorporated,  and  branches  of  the  leading  banks  were 
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located  in  new  centers.  The  drought  reduced  crops,  but  fiirmers  were 
compensated  by  the  higher  prices  tliey  received  for  their  i)roducts. 
Both  wholesale  and  retail  trade  enjoyed  a  good  year.  Building 
operations  were  continued  cxtensivel}'.  The  (Jovernuient  erected  a 
new  coaling  phmt  at  this  port  and  increased  the  railway  mileage  by 
tho  addition  of  several  branch  lines.  This  local  lu'tivity  did  much  to 
stimulate  foreign  trade,  both  imports  and  exports  increasing  over 
1915. 
Distribution  of  Foreign  Trade. 

Of  countries  outside  the  United  Kingdom.  Japan  and  the  United 
States  have  gained  most  in  South  African  trade  since  the  war  began. 
The  figures  for  imports  from  the  United  States  into  Durban  in  11)16, 
$9,477,490,  include  only  the  articles  shipped  directly  from  America 
and  not  the  considerable  volume  originating  there  but  sold  in  Eng- 
land and  otlier  countries  before  coming  into  this  district.  The  total 
trade  with  the  United  States  amounted  to  $5,031,300  in  1913  and 
$10,798,025,  nearly  double,  in  191G.  Japan  has  made  notable  gains 
since  1013,  when  its  exports  to  South  Africa  v.ere  less  than  $200.  It 
sent  goods  worth  $033,399  in  1915  and  $1,300,753  in  1910. 

Following  is  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  by  principal 
countries  for  the  port  of  Durban  during  the  past  two  3'ears : 


Countries. 


Argentina , 

Brazil 

Chile 

China 

Denmark , 

France  and  possessions , 

Italy 

Japan , 

Netherlands  and  possessions 

Norway , 

Portugal  and  possessions , 

Russia , 

Spain 

Sweden , 

Swi  tzerbnd , 

United  Kiiifidom , 

United  i^^tates  and  Philippines. 
All  other  countries 


Total 47,1-15,504 


Imports  from. 


1915 


$366, 
490, 
ISl, 
139, 
2oS, 
621, 
577, 
633, 
1,116, 
364, 
131, 

'll, 
203, 
920, 
342, 
34, 101, 
6,lSo, 
469. 


$10, 
553, 
923, 
305, 
213, 
979, 
3S9, 

1,300, 

1,384, 
477, 
164, 
227, 
331, 

2, 12^1, 

392, 

47,415, 

9,477, 
345, 


452 

209 

753 

208 

618 

620 

499 

326  I 

469 

775 

994 

490 

952 


Exports  to. 


1915 


$131,381 


78,025 


701 


130, 870 


13,554,001 

1,535,999 

72,976 


07,029,665     15,503,953       20,530,(539 


$85,281 


0,969 
'914,009 


25,413 
506 


S3, 4 46 
169, 261 


17,917,037 
1,322,657 


Principal  Import  Articles — American  Goods. 

Imports  of  motor  cars  and  motorcycles  from  the  United  States, 
the  only  country  now  supph'ing  this  market,  have  increased  mate- 
rially and  comprised  the  entire  cargoes  of  several  ships  entering 
this  port  during  the  past  few  months.  American  motor  cars  valnotl 
at  $5S1.077  were  imported  in  1915  and  $1,079,482  in  191(;;  motor- 
cycles, $l(;8,35(j  in  1915  and  $424,450  in  1910. 

Other  American  manufactures  that  gained  in  191()  were  agricul- 
tural machinery;  bicycles;  box  shooks:  candles;  canned  meats;  choco- 
late; clocks  and  watches:  cotton  goods;  drugs  and  chemicals;  enam- 
eled and  aluminum  ware:  fertilizers;  furniture;  iron  and  steel 
•rirders,  joints,  pipes,  jjlales,  and  rails:  printing,  wrapping,  and  writ- 
ing paper:  plated  ware;  rubber  tires;  wearing  apparel;  and  wire. 

4988°— GGa— 17 2 
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Durban,  the  leading  seaside  resort  city  of  South  Africa,  contains 
numerous  tea  rooms,  in  tliree  of  which  American  soda  fountains  were 
profitably  introduced  during  the  past  year;  and  additional  orders 
were  placed. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  imi)orted  into  Durban  from  all  countries  during  the 
calendar  years  1915  and  1916: 


Articles. 


1915 


Agricultural  implements.. . 

Animals,  live 

Antifriction  groa.";o 

Apparel  and  slops 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Assay  apparatus 

Bags  (not  leather  or  paper) 
Brass  asri  manufactures . . . 

Brush  ware 

Canvas  and  duck 

Cement 

Clocks  and  watches 

Copper  and  manulactures.. 

Cordage  and  rope 

Corks  and  bungs 

Cotton  manufactures: 

Blankets,  rugs,  and  sheets 

Hosiery  and  underwear. . 

Piece  goods 

Shawls 

other 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Elc'trical  supplies 

Enameled  ware 

FocdstufVs,  beverages,  etc.: 

Alo,beer,  and  stout 

Baking  powder 

Biscuits  and  cakes 

Butter  and  substitutes. . 

Cheese 

Chicory  and  substitutes. . 

Chocolate  and  cocoa 

Coflee 

Condiments 

Confectionery 

Com,  grain,"  flour,  and 
meal 

Extracts  and  essences. . 

Farinaceous  foods 

Fish 

Fruits,  fresh  and  dried.. 

Lard  and  substitutes 

Meats 

Milk,  condensed 

Oils,  edible 

Pickles  and  sauces 

Rico,  including  paddy. . 

Spices 

Spirits 

Sugar  and  products 

Tea 

Vegetables 

Wines 

M  iscellaneous 

Furniture 

Glass  and  glassware 

tilyccrin 

Haberdashery  and  millinery. 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Hats  and  caps 

Hides  and  skins 

Hops 

Hose,  conveying 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures, 
n.  0.  s 


$628, 663 
103,116 

75,704 

1,648,503 

629,063 

67, 966 
1, 666, 728 

54,461 

63, 649 
104,450 
105, 551 

37, 759 

40,090 
107, 141 

53, 921 

290,340 

888, 287 

1,945,374 

35,019 

745,353 

2, 255, 021 

216, 588 

728, 090 

62, 559 

42,723 
100,386 
107, 287 
303, 625 
238. 093 

57, 769 

94,653 
609,481 

74,918 
551, 404 

2,088,594 

79,888 

215, 892 

614,272 

200, 757 

64,321 

571,954 

506,012 

258, 540 

97, 724 

1,092,363 

51,219 

737.905 

111,474 

5-16, 08:5 

6H,291 

89,446 

186,035 

554,007 

361,605 

1,140,226 

1,138,664 

2,231,937 

204,218 

32.781 

42;  085 

120, 675 

2,223,522 


1916 


$1,067,413 

131,756 

126,310 

3,156,811 

1,190,794 

64,935 

2,134,243 

99, 724 

133,342 

144,924 

100,362 

73, 173 

48,650 

149, 835 

62,072 

915, 505 
1,619,654 
3, 100, 778 
83, 918 
1, 282, 566 
2,398,294 

460, 619 
1, 362, 630 

170, 376 

52, 777 
69;  469 
81,397 
205, 293 
140, 145 
92,546 
61,925 
635,467 
114,317 
574,914 

2,467,944 

94,231 

201,663 

449, 095 

224, 151 

58, 724 

369,348 

460, 780 

328, 202 

114,208 

1,155,473 

70,044 

l,057,f>05 

62, 272 

408, 922 

43,034 

119,594 

152,564 

869,512 

674,147 

1,:532,034 

1,525,658 

3,442,635 

382,507 

73,951 

50,461 

132, 773 

3,170,951 


Articles. 


1915 


.Tute  and  hcssian 

Lamps  and  lampwarc 

Lead 

Leather  and  lonthcr  goods: 

Boots  and  shoes 

Unmanufactured 

Other 

Linen  and  manufactures 

Machinery , 

M  anures  and  fertilizers , 

Musical  instruments 

Nitrates 

Oilman's  stores 

Oils,  industrial 

Paints  and  varnishes , 

Paper  and  paper  goods: 

Bags 

Printing 

Wall 

Wrapping 

Perfumery    and    perfumed 

spirits 

Plate,    silver,    and    plated 

ware 

Printers'  and  bookbinders' 

materials 

Quicksilver 

Bailway  materials 

Rubber  and  manufactures, 

including  tires 

Seeds 

Sheep  and  cattle  dip 

Silk  goods 

Soap 

Sporting  goods 

Stationery,  books,  etc 

Sulphur 

Surgical  and  dental  appli- 
ances   

Tallow  and  grease 

Tar 

Tin  and  tinware i 

Tobacco  and  manufactures. 

Tobacconists'  wares 

Toys  and  fancy  goods... 

Tramway  materials 

Vehicles  and  )iarts: 

Bicycles  and  tricycles 

Carriages,  carts,  etc 

Motorcars 

Motorcycles 

Other 

Wax,  paraltin  and  stearin. 
Wood  and  timber: 

Manufactured 

Unmanufacluretl 

Woolen  manufactures 

Zinc 

AH  other  articles 


Total  merchandise. 

Government  stores 

Specie 


Grand  total. 


?54,938 
63,045 
162, 707 

808,607 
26.3,949 
66,962 
43,618 

4,523,271 
346,670 
162,960 
181,992 
375, 733 

1,289,418 
317,208 

45,710 
229,957 

19,150 
119,058 

151,035 

67,586 

40,426 
233,075 
146, 486 

160,175 
67,440 
90,201 
304,288 
164,181 
63,936 
618,917 
124, 130 

80,482 
363.572 

36,587 
155,967 
129, 137 

33,657 
130,549 

92,950 

74,028 
44,659 
581,677 
16S,356 
45,203 
506,462 

519,897 
612,896 
554,470 
426,6.35 
956,594 


1916 


47,145,504 
5,993,523 


53,139,027 


$90, 8.53 
174,746 
111,468 

1,362,323 
119,526 
107, 131 
60,524 

5,086,237 
111,822 
199,551 
908,858 
482,314 

1,993,391 
592,642 

128, 734 

448,127 

51,030 

462,819 

243,924 

129,921 

113,915 

185,784 
71,922 

508,905 
69,786 
114,085 
337,969 
214,072 
74,092 
1,041,874 
196,646 

106,445 
227,970 

66,453 
155, 168 
200,074 

70, 705 
249,336 

40,392 

9S,975 

56, 247 

1,0;9,4S2 

424,456 
73,442 

668, 725 

9.34,144 
1,393,902 

977,291 
1,583,994 
1,209,943 


67,015,058 

3,0-11,972 

221,850 


70,278,880 


The  Export  Trade  of  Durban. 

Shipments  of  wool  from  this  district  to  the  United  States  increased 
from  $17,254  in  1913  to  $1,055,322  in  191G,  and  but  for  the  high 
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freight  rates  and  other  causes  the  hitter  total  might  have  doubled. 
Nearly  all  this  wool,  from  the  merino  sheep,  is  clipped  twice  a  year, 
making  the  fiber  so  short  that  there  was  no  demand  for  it  in  the 
United  States  until  American  machinery  for  weaving  this  grade 
was  devised. 

In  19IG  wattle  bark,  used  for  tanning  purposes,  worth  $200,254 
Avas  sent  to  the  United  States.  Before  the  war  Germany  took  all 
the  exports  of  this  product.  There  are  nearly  200,000  acres  of  wattle 
groves  throughout  Xatal.  The  trees  grow  rapidly,  maturing  in  eight 
years,  when  thej"  are  felled.  The  bark  is  either  cut  into  small  pieces 
or  made  into,  an  extract;  the  wood  remaining  is  the  principal  fire- 
wood used  in  this  country. 

Hides,  valued  at  $70,405,  and  mohair,  $65,570,  were  the  other  lead- 
ing items  of  export  to  the  United  States  in  1910.  Total  shipments 
invoiced  at  this  consulate  were  $1,333,156  in  1915  and  $1,568,417  in 
1916. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  articles  exported  from 
Durban  to  all  countries  during  the  past  two  years : 


Articles. 


Animals  .live 

Bark  and  extract , 

Blasting  compounds 

Candles 

ConI,coke,  and  patent  fuel... 

Cotton ,  raw 

Fccdstuffs 

Foodstuffs,  beverages,  etc.: 

Corn,  grain,  flour,  and 
meal 

Fish 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Spirits 

Sugar,  sirup,  molasses, 
etc 

Vegetables 

Hair,  angora 


1915 


$19,987 

949, 863 

201,712 

4,983 

3,709,397 

15,636 

138,204 


2,228,162 

2,462 

21,539 

102, 172 

110,040 
53,644 
144,238 


1916 


86,507 
1,304,554 
1,922,622 

15, 480 
550, 139 

17,304 

96,969 


2,338,782 

20,624 

14.711 

104, 621 

171,869 

1,503 

169,617 


Articles. 


Hides  and  skins , 

Oil,  whale , 

Ores  and  minerals,  n. 

Soap 

Tobacco 

Wool: 

Scoured , 

Unwashed 

All  other  articles 


Total 

Specie 

Articles  imported   through 

the  port  and  reexported. . . 

Articles  in  bond 


Grand  total 20,393,926 


1915 


$1, 8.39,  .527 

142, 076 

887, 684 

4,2,-)8 

17, 403 

132, 763 

7, 265, 933 

709, 627 


18,701,910 
614, 834 

1,077,182 


1916 


?2, 4.57, 514 

192,913 

702, 460 

27, 7SS 

42,299 

319,122 
7,680,078 
2,  .367, 157 


20,5:50,G.?9 
314,955 

1,109,737 
335,954 


22,291,285 


Building  Operations — Population. 

Practically  all  the  lumber  and  a  large  share  of  the  hardware  u.sed 
in  the  construction  of  the  buildings  erected  in  Durban  during  1916 
were  im})orted  from  the  United  States.  The  number  of  new  struc- 
tures was  260  in  191(),  compared  with  238  in  1915,  and  the  value, 
excluding  (Jovernment  and  municipal  work,  was  $1,354,605  in  1916, 
against  $893,635  in  1915.  Three  large  hotels,  three  wool  warehouses, 
six  garages,  storage  warehouses,  oflice  buildings,  and  numerous  dwell- 
ings are  included  in  the  total  for  the  past  year. 

A  recent  estimate  places  the  population  of  Natal  at  1.266,875 — • 
992,000  native  Africans,  176,000  Indians,  and  98,875  Europeans.  The 
birth  tables  show  that  in  1916  the  number  of  P2uropeans  increased  by 
146.  Indians  nearly  7,000,  and  natives  7,500,  and  that  unless  coloniza- 
ti(jn  is  encouraged  liberally  the  proportion  of  European,  will  con- 
tinually grow  smaller.  The  city  of  Durban  contains  7.s..s(iO  inhab- 
itants, "of  whom  36,000  are  Europeans,  20,800  natives.  19,000  Asiatics, 
and  3.000  colored. 

American  Machinery  in  New  Coaling  Plant. 

The  coin])letion  of  Durban's  new  coaling  plant  early  in  1916  gave 
this  port  facilities   equal   to   any   in   South   Africa.     The  loading 
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capacity  is  GOO  tons  per  hour.  Most  of  the  equipment,  including  the 
belt  niachinerv,  encrint's.  iuul  clynanif)S,  is  of  Anicrican  make. 

For  some  time  Durban  has  been  an  important  coaling  ])ort,  but  the 
two  elevators  becinne  inadecjuate  when  a  larj^e  number  of  ships  were 
(liMM'led  from  the  Suez  (  aniil  to  the  safer  route  around  Soutii  Africa. 
The  new  plant  was  erected  by  the  Government  to  supply  the  greater 
demand  for  bunker  coal. 

In  Natal  there  are  extensive  areas  of  good  steaming  coal.  The 
deposits  were  first  worked  in  1888.  and  in  the  following  year  28,700 
tons  were  produced.  The  output  increased  to  3.3()G,202  tons  in  191C. 
At  the  port  of  Durban  840.000  tons  were  bunkered  in  lOOG  and 
1,000,700  in  lOlG.  From  6,000  to  7.000  tons  daily  are  shipped  by  rail 
from  the  mines,  and  it  is  planned  to  transport  the  fuel  in  larger 
quantities.  During  the  past  year  many  vessels  experienced  delay  in 
obtaining  coal  at  Durban,  and  several  lines  filled  their  bunkers  at 
other  South  African  ports  at  higher  rates  because  of  the  time  lost 
here. 

Shipping  of  the  Port. 

There  was  a  material  increase  in  191G  in  the  number  of  vessels 
entering  the  port  of  Durban,  and  a  corresponding  gain  in  the  number 
clearing.  The  figures  for  1915  are  given  in  parentheses  for  com- 
parison. Of  the  1,389  (988)  vessels  that  entered,  442  (294)  were 
coastwise  vessels  with  cargo  and  53  (118)  coastwise  vessels  in  ballast, 
with  a  combined  net  registered  tonnage  of  1,291,983  (999,730)  and 
landing  35,8G0  (21,220)  tons  of  cargo;  861  (496)  were  over-sea  vessels 
with  cargo  and  33  (80)  were  over-sea  vessels  in  ballast,  with  a  com- 
bined net  registered  tonnage  of  2,824,636  (1,617,682)  and  landing 
681,243  (659,114)  tons  of  cargo. 

Of  the  1,376  vessels  that  cleared,  560  (313)  were  coastwise  vessels 
with  cargo  and  4  (15)  coastwise  vessels  in  ballast,  with  a  combined 
net  registered  tonnage  of  1,613,147  (817,470)  and  loading  109,587 
(244,608)  tons  of  cargo;  738  (555)  Avere  over-sea  vessels  with  cargo 
and  74  (97)  over-sea  vessels  in  ballast,  "vvith  a  combined  net  registered 
tonnage  of  2,418,355  (1,784,298)  and  loadmg  1,900,136  (1,363,915) 
tons  of  cargo. 

The  total  cargo  shipped  in  1916,  coastwise  and  over-sea,  was  2,009,- 
723  tons,  compared  with  1,608,523  tons  in  1915. 

JOHANNESBURG. 

By   ConMul   John   P.   Bray. 

The  Johannesburg  consular  district,  embracing  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Orange  Free  State,  together  with  Northern  and  Southern 
liiiodesia,  extends  over  more  than  595,000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory. The  number  of  white  inliabitants  is  estinuited  at  708,000  and 
natives  3.492.000.  The  following  report  deals  only  with  the  Trans- 
vaal and  the  Orange  Free  State. 

Altliough  the  Orange  Free  State  is  essentially  an  agricultural  and 
pastoral  Province,  its  rich  diamond  mines  supply  a  large  part  of  its 
yearly  income,  so  that  mining  is  closely  related  to  its  commercial  and 
economic  life.  This  is  true  to  a  greater  degree  of  the  Transvaal,  the 
world's  greatest  gold-producing  center. 
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Influence  of  Mining  upon  South  African  Commerce. 

Tho  national  importance  of  tlie  Transvaal  mininf;  industry  and  its 
present  essentiality  to  British  South  Africa  can  hardly  bp  overesti- 
mated. It  is  closely  related  to  every  branch  of  jModuction  in  the 
country,  ^vhere  practically  all  of  the  waj^es  and  salaries  paid  out  by 
the  mines  is  .spent  or  is  invested  in  local  concerns.  A  lar^e  proportion 
of  this  goes  to  the  farmer  for  foodstuffs,  and  a  near-by  market  is 
created;  otherwise  much  of  the  annual  income  Avould  be  lost  in  the 
form  of  additional  transportation  charges.  Although  a  large  share 
of  the  dividends  is  paid  to  residents  in  foreign  countries,  the  actual 
amount  of  money  remaining  in  South  Africa,  with  that  returning  to 
be  invested,  is  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  total. 

The  mining  industry  creates  demands  which  are  felt  abroad  as  well 
as  in  this  country.  Upon  it  rests  the  basis  of  American  trade.  Most 
of  the  imports  into  this  consular  district  from  the  United  States  are 
manufactured  products  used  in  connection  with  mining,  but  they 
have  paved  the  way  for  a  more  general  introduction  of  American 
goods. 

The  continued  diversion  of  trade  channels  in  lOlG  caused  South 
Africa  to  look  more  stnmgly  to  the  United  States  to  supply  a  demand 
for  much-needed  articles  which  had  formerly  been  imported  from 
England  and  the  Continent.  Commercial  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  developing  a  better  understanding  of  business  methods, 
appear  to  have  progressed  rapidly  in  the  year  under  review.  During 
1916  many  American  manufacturers  forwarded  goods  to  South 
Africa  Avho  had  not  previously  entered  this  field.  A  great  number  of 
them  made  permanent  arrangements  to  remain  in  this  market. 
Methods  of  Conducting  Trade. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1916  many  merchants  in  this  consular 
district  have  appointed  representatives  at  the  principal  Atlantic  sea- 
ports to  look  after  their  interests  in  the  United  States.  Members 
of  the  leading  commercial  houses  of  Johannesburg  visited  that  coun- 
try in  order  to  arrange  permanent  buying  agencies  and  to  facilitate 
the  shipment  of  goods.  A  representative  was  sent  there  by  the 
Transvaal  Chamber  of  Mines  on  behalf  of  certain  members  of  the 
Central  Buying  Committee  to  expedite  consignments  of  mining  ma- 
chinery and  nuiterials  to  this  district. 

If  the  American  firm  is  not  represented  in  this  market  and  the 
South  African  importer  has  no  agent  in  the  United  States,  the  most 
common  method  of  obtaining  goods  is  by  placing  the  order  through 
a  connnission  house,  to  which  the  local  merchant  pays  a  percentage 
of  the  value  of  the  purchase. 

Payments  are  usually  nuule  by  sight  drafts  upon  the  importer's 
bank  in  Xew  York  City  on  the  delivery  of  the  shipping  documents. 
Freight  cluyges  generally  appear  as  a  separate  item  and  arc  almost 
invariably  paid  by  the  importer.  Charges  on  goods  brought  from 
England  are  prepaid,  as  a  rule,  by  the  exporter  in  that  country. 

Direct  Dealing  Preferred. 

Most  American  numufacturers  sending  their  products  to  this  con- 
sular district  appoint  a  South  Afiican  firm,  already  established,  to 
represent  them.  The  goods  are  then  disposed  of  upon  a  commission 
basis.    This  method  nuiy  prove  satisfactory  to  many  American  firms, 
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but  it  is  often  regarded  as  only  a  temporary  measure.  Its  disad- 
vantages are  evident;  it  is  decidedly  an  indirect  method  of  obtaining 
trade,  and  the  manufacturer  leaves  to  his  agent  most  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  future  inquiries.  Other  methods  pursued  are  to  establish 
a  branch  liouse  in  one  of  the  j^rincipal  cities  and  to  send  traveling 
representatives.  It  is  seldom  that  American  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters  send  joint  representatives  to  this  market. 

If  the  South  African  merchant  has  been  accustomed  to  deal  with 
the  same  American  firm,  credit  ranging  from  30  to  GO  to  00  daj's  is 
often  expected. 

Some  of  the  leading  concerns  in  Johannesburg  object  to  buying 
goods  through  forwarding  agents  and  commission  houses,  preferring 
to  deal  directly  with  the  manufacturer  or  his  export  representative. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  those  merchants  who  handle  only  a  limited 
line  of  goods,  and  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  trade  in  American  manufactured  goods. 

There  Avas  an  increasing  tendency  during  1916  for  manufacturers' 
agents  to  take  orders  subject  to  confirmation  in  the  United  States. 
This  grew  more  customary  as  the  year  progressed  and  as  tonnage 
proved  insufficient. 

Preight  Payments  to  United  Kingdom. 

In  order  to  conform  to  the  new  measures  adopted  in  other  over-sea 
trade  the  steamship  companies  carrying  goods  from  South  African 
points  to  the  United  Kingdom  adopted  during  1916  the  plan  of  per- 
mitting shippers  to  arrange  freight  payments  under  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing methods:  (a)  Cash  in  exchange  for  bills  of  lading;  (b) 
bankers'  sight  draft  on  London  in  sterling,  in  exchange  for  bills  of 
lading;  (c)  at  destination  within  seven  days  of  steamers  commencing 
discharge,  plus  5  per  cent  on  gross  freight;  (d)  at  destination  on 
demand  of  receipt  by  line  of  cable  advice  from  their  agent,  giving 
name  of  firm  by  whom  freight  paj'able  and  amount  collectible,  cost 
of  cabling  to  be  collected  with  freight. 

Hindrances  to  Trade  with  United  States. 

One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  to  the  development  of  American 
trade  in  the  past  has  been  the  inadequate  steamship  service  between 
the  United  States  and  the  j^rincipal  poils  of  the  southern  and  south- 
eastern parts  of  Africa.  Although  several  British  steamship  com- 
panies are  trying  to  operate  as  regular  a  schedule  as  possible  under 
the  present  a))normal  conditions,  this  service  has  been  infrequent  and 
inadequate.  The  limitations  of  the  American  merchant  marine  have 
been  felt  by  the  importer  of  American  goods. 

It  is  natural  that  the  direct  sailings  between  the  United  States  and 
South  Africa  were  proportionally  less  than  between  the  United  King- 
dom and  this  country.  As  a  result  it  was  necessary  for  most  imports 
originating  in  the  TTnited  States  to  come  here  via  England.  Unavoid- 
able delays  caused  many  firms  to  hesitate  to  ]>lace  orders  in  the 
United  States,  which  would  not  have  happened  had  direct  sailings 
been  more  available. 

During  1916  manufacturers'  agents  and  importers  of  American 
goods  were  considerably  inconvenienced  by  the  nonarrival  of  invoices 
before  or  upon  the  receipt  of  goods.  In  a  great  many  cases  it  was 
necessary  to  leave  with  the  customs  authorities  a  bond  or  sum  of 
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money  three  times  the  estimated  vahie  of  the  shipment.  Invoices 
should  ahvays  be  forwarded  so  that  the  consignee  can  produce  them 
upon  the  clearance  of  goods  from  the  customhouse. 

An  additional  handicap  placed  upon  the  importer  of  American 
products  was  the  high  level  of  prevailing  freight  rates,  which  in- 
creased more,  proportionally,  between  the  United  States  and  South 
Africa  than  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  this  country.  As  a 
large  number  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  are  of  great 
bulk,  it  is  becoming  more  difficult  to  obtain  them. 

liarkets  for  American  Goods. 

One  of  the  principal  demands  for  goods  in  South  Africa  is  that 
created  by  the  native  and  the  laboring  classes.  The  better  grades  of 
goods  are  bought  almost  entirely  by  Europeans  in  the  larger  towns. 
The  natives,  of  course,  are  much  more  numerous.  German  firms  were 
singularly  successful  in  their  efforts  to  supply  cheaper  lines,  upon 
which  was  based  much  of  the  German  trade  in  South  Africa.  To 
the  American  manufacturer  this  opportunity  now  presents  itself,  as 
new  connections  are  being  made. 

Although  imports  from  the  United  States  of  cotton  goods  of 
various  kinds,  hosiery,  shoes,  and  wearing  apparel  in  general  in- 
creased slightly  during  1910  over  previous  years,  there  is  a  con- 
siderably larger  field  for  these  goods.  Among  the  articles  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture  for  which  there  is  or  might  be  a  demand  here  are 
agricultural  implements,  all  kinds  of  machinery,  tools,  steel  products, 
nails,  bolts,  piping,  pumps,  hardware  and  building  material,  timber, 
electric  fittings  and  apparatus,  lampware,  furniture,  mattresses,  bed- 
ding, sheeting,  office  equipment  and  supplies,  typewriters  and  acces- 
sories, pencils,  safes,  tAvine,  cordage,  paper,  blankets,  silk  goods, 
underwear,  canned  meats  and  vegetables,  lard  and  its  substitutes,  bak- 
ing pow^der,  automobiles,  and  motorcycles. 

Banks  Prosper  in  1916. 

Statements  of  the  banks  show  that  profits  were  greater  than  in 
1915.  The  dividend  of  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  xVfrica  was 
maintained  at  14  per  cent,  and  $389,320  was  appropriated  for  invest- 
ments in  191G,  against  $345,525  in  1915.  The  amount  carried  forward 
by  this  bank  was  $48G,G50,  compared  with  $123,385  in  1915. 

During  191G  the  National  Bank  of  South  Africa  opened  15  new 
branches  in  this  countr}'^  and  eslablished  an  agency  in  New  York 
City.  The  earning  power  of  this  bank  increased  material h'.  Al- 
though its  dividend  was  maintained  at  6  per  cent,  the  net  profits 
showed  a  gain  of  $170,000.  Deposits  amounted  to  $112,037,530, 
against  $98,417,170  in  1915,  and  $215,580  Avas  carried  forward  in 
1910,  compared  with  $148,914  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  African  Banking  Corporation  also  enjoyed  prosperity.  This 
bank's  distribution  was  increased  from  0  to.  0^  per  cent.  The  net 
profit  was  $08,131  more  than  in  1915,  and  deposits  rose  from  $27,077,- 
157  to  $27,914,195.  The  sum  of  $48,805  was  carried  forward  to  the 
reserve,  which  is  now  $1,070,030. 

The  increase  of  bank  deposits  throughout  South  Africa  reflects  the 
thrift  of  the  people  during  1910,  as  well  as  their  disinclination  to 
enter  into  new  enterprises. 
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South  African  Railways. 

The  financial  returns  of  the  railways  and  harbors  for  1910  show 
an  increase  in  revenue  of  $5,154,485  over  1915.  Expenditures  totaling 
$15,;5;]5.()70  were  authorized  for  the  raih-oads,  of  which  $G,377,388 
Avas  for  capital,  t^i!00,45C>  for  betterment.  $8,388,019  for  renewals,  and 
$330,'275  for  working  purposes. 

A  surcharge  of  0  shillings  ($1.40)  per  ton  on  coal  conveyed  to  the 
ports  for  bunkering  purposes  became  effective  on  June  5.  1910,  and 
it  will  continue  in  force  until  the  return  of  normal  conditions. 

Fifteen  new  locomotives — six  standard  and  nine  narrow  gauge — 
costing  $324,030  were  placed  in  service  and  for  new  ]-)assenger  coaches 
and  freight  cars  $i?,920,011  was  expenck'd.  During  li^lO  heavy  ship- 
ments of  agricultural  products  and  other  requirements  severely  taxed 
the  available  rolling  stock;  the  abnormal  tralHc  necessitated  the  order- 
ing of  more  equipment.  On  December  31,  1910,  there  were  being 
built  or  ordered  locomotives  valued  at  $5,207,047;  passenger  coaches, 
$2,207,143 ;  and  freight  cars,  $4,107,470. 

The  proposed  electrification  of  South  African  railways  again  re- 
ceived consideration  during  1910.  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Railway  Board  an  English  firm  is  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the 
feasibility  of  electrifying  certain  sections  of  the  system.  This  report 
is  also  to  include  the  estimated  cost  of  conversion,  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  therefrom,  and  the  effect  upon  operating  costs. 

The  Gold- Mining  Industry. 

The  output  of  gold  in  the  Transvaal  for  1910  amounted  to  9,295,538 
ounces,  worth  $192,152,293.  This  is  an  increase  of  201,807  ounces 
and  $4,171,754  over  1915,  the  return  being  the  highest  ever  recorded 
for  any  one  year  and  surpassing  the  production  of  1912  by  $3,703,098. 
At  the  close  of  1910  the  Transvaal  gold  fields  had  produced  121.219,- 
000  ounces  of  gold  since  1884.  representing  a  value  of  $2,500,935,931. 

The  amount  milled  on  the  WitAvatersrand  for  1910  Avas  28,525,252 
tons,  200,000  more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  average  grade 
of  the  ore  treated  Avas  $0.47  per  ton,  compared  Avith  $0.37  in  1915, 
but  the  AYorking  profit  fell  to  $1.98  per  ton  and  the  gross  AA^orking 
profit  Avas  loAvered  by  $1,405,113.  An  increase  of  12  cents  per  ton 
occurred  in  the  working  costs,  Avhich  totaled  $125,370,954. 

The  increased  cost  of  production  is  attributed  by  engineers  and 
mining  experts  partl}'^  to  the  rise  in  prices  of  mining  supplies  and  to 
unprecedented  ocean  freight  rates;  to  the  large  sums  paid  out  as 
alloAvances  to  employees  on  active  Avar  service;  and  to  Avar  bonuses 
allotted  to  regular  Avorkers.  Advanced  gold  realization  charges  and 
the  Avar  leA'y  also  reduced  dividends,  Avhich  totaled  $34,527,818,  a 
decrease  of  $310,333  from  1915. 

The  operations  of  the  mines  Avere  generally  normal  throughout 
the  5'car.  Alth(^ugh  many  kinds  of  supplies  Avere  obtained  Avith 
difliculty  and  many  checks  due  to  the  Avar  had  to  be  met.  the  industry 
Avas  carried  on  Avithout  any  critical  interruptions.  Earth  tremors 
affected  haulage  operations  on  one  mine  for  a  short  period;  and  a 
shortage  of  native  labor  and  the  cmplo3'ment  of  ncAv  natives  in 
August  and  September  slightly  checked  Avork  during  those  months. 
Certificates  of  Importation. 

Although  Government  committees  have  been  established  in  the 
manufacturing  centers  for  the  issuance  of  priority  certificates  for 
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the  importation  of  engineering  supplies  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Munitions  Department  has  not  yet  considered  it  necessary  to 
impose  such  an  official  committee  for  the  gold-mining  industry,  but 
has  accepted,  in  practically  every  case,  the  certification  of  the  Johan- 
nesburg Chamber  of  Couunerce  that  a  particular  article  was  essential 
to  the  continuity  of  mining  operations. 

The  use  of  the  priority  certificate  is  constantly  expanding,  as 
Avithout  such  an  instrument  it  is  almost  impossible  to  import  mining 
supplies  from  the  United  Kingdom.  All  applications  for  certificates 
are  carefully  investigated,  and  proof  is  first  required  that  the 
articles  in  question  are  for  delivery  to  the  gold  mining  companies. 
AVhen  this  is  established,  the  application  is  submitted  to  a  subcom- 
mittee, consisting  of  mechanical  engineers,  which  decides  whether  the 
commodities  are  essential  to  the  mining  industry.  The  investigating 
engineers  then  consider  not  only  the  prospective  use  of  the  articles 
to  be  imported,  but  also  the  amount  of  stock  actuall}-  on  hand.  The 
policj'  is  to  maintain  the  supplies,  but  not  to  increase  them. 

Labor  and  Health  Conditions  at  the  Mines. 

Although  labor  conditions  on  the  Rand  were  unfavorable  at  one 
period  of  the  year,  a  spirit  of  conciliation  was  shown  b}'  both  em- 
ployer and  employee.  A  series  of  demands  by  the  union  resulted  in 
:  I'veral  conferences,  during  which  the  most  important  questions  dis- 
cussed were  those  relating  to  a  standardized  minimum  wage  and  the 
employment  of  nonunion  men.  The  result  was  the  proposed  estab- 
lishment of  a  representative  bod}^  before  which  all  disputes  may  be 
laid. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  Medical  Bureau,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees suffering  from  miners'  phthisis  was  much  smaller  in  191G 
than  on  the  occasion  of  the  medical  examination  made  in  1912  by  a 
commission  appointed  for  that  purpose.  This  report  show's  that  out 
of  3,447  Europeans  examined  only  6.52  per  cent  were  affected  with 
silicosis  in  either  the  primar}''  or  secondary  stages  of  that  disease; 
26.1  per  cent  showed  symptoms  in  1912. 

The  mortality  of  native  laborers  employed  by  the  Witwstersrand 
Native  Labor  Association  (Ltd.)  for  1916  Avas  the  lowest  on  record. 
The  death  rate  per  1,000  from  miners'  phthisis  was  13.90,  compared 
with  16.38  in  1915  and  14.85  in  1914.  The  accident  death  rate,  which 
was  3.49  per  1,000  in  1915,  fell  to  3.27  in  1916.  The  combined  death 
rates  was  17.17  per  l,Ono  in  1916. 

Training  Schools  for  Mine  Workers. 

During  1916  the  training  of  skilled  workmen  was  considered  by 
those  interested  in  the  mining  industry,  who  received  the  support  of 
the  (lovernment.  A  school  for  this  ])urpose  was  established  in  1911, 
but  as  it  coidd  accommodate  oidy  (>0  apprentices,  a  more  extensive 
plan  was  devised  in  1916,  Avhich  will  ultimately  provide  for  6 
.schools  to  be  constructed  along  the  Keef.  The  apprentice  will  be 
self-supporting  from  the  day  he  commences  work,  and  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  two  years'  a]iprenticeship  a  preference  is  to  be  given 
to  him  over  all  other  candidates  for  employment  at  the  mines,  the 
■wages  to  be  not  less  than  $4.05  per  shift. 

For  the  training  of  mechanics,  an  arrangement  accepted  by  the 
Administrator  and  the  Transvaal  Education  Department  was  made 
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to  give  increased  sui)poit  to  the  trade  .schools  in  the  Province, 
llifjher  eihication  ^vas  also  benefited  by  an  aj^reenient  to  contribute 
.tr»,000  annually  for  three  years  toward  the  expenses  of  the  new  uni- 
versity courses  which  are  irradually  being  adopted  at  the  Johannes- 
burg School  of  INIines. 

Production  of  Diamonds,  Copper,  and  Tin. 

Although  the  output  of  diamonds  in  the  I^'^nion  of  South  Africa 
for  19U)  does  not  compare  favorably  with  that  of  11)13,  when  the 
record  total  of  5,1G3,545  carats,  worth  $55,428,490,  was  mined,  the 
past  year's  production,  2,340.330  carats,  valued  at  $27,877,215,  shows 
the  present  state  of  this  indu.stry  in  contrast  to  that  of  1914,  when 
there  were  454,080  carats  less  than  in  1910,  but  with  a  value  $1,173,- 
785  greater  owing  to  the  price  of  diamonds  then  prevailing. 

Of  the  1910  production  the  Transvaal  furnished  015,209  carats, 
worth  $4,543,074,  and  the  Orange  Free  State  220,305  carats,  $3,- 
575,735. 

The  total  output  of  copper  in  the  Union  amounted  to  28,970  tons 
in  1915  and  22,802  tons  in  1910,  valued  at  $5,072,421  and  $5,509,559, 
respectively.  The  Transvaal  yielded  14.990  ($2,555,428)  in  1915  and 
12,244  tons  ($3,030,073)  in  1910. 

In  the  Transvaal  in  1910  were  produced  3,203  tons  of  tin,  valued 
at  $1,734,049,  an  increase  of  $121,794  over  1915. 

The  Coal  Industry. 

A  marked  improvement  took  place  in  the  coal  industry  during  the 
past  year.  The  total  production  of  this  mineral  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  was  8,281,324  tons,  $10,420,374,  in  1915  and  10,007,473 
tons,  $13,214,070,  in  1910,  when  0,130,913  tons,  $0,729,812,  came  from 
the  Transvaal. 

The  past  year  began  with  a  scarcity  of  coal  cars.  Of  the  27,000 
trucks  now  in  service,  approximately  25,000  have  been  adapted  to 
coal  traffic.  The  failure  of  the  railroads  to  anticipate  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  industry  occasioned  loss  to  both  producer  and  carrier. 
At  one  time  15  steamers  were  awaitin^r  bunkers  at  one  port. 

Although  the  price  of  Transvaal  coal  remained  at  about  the  same 
level  throughout  1910  at  the  port  of  Cape  Town,  it  rose  24  cents  a 
ton  at  Durban.  The  increased  demand  for  fuel  caused  the  Transvaal 
Coal  Owners'  Association  to  refuse  to  renew  its  contracts  with  the 
railways  to  supply  coal  at  the  old  prices.  When  they  were  unable 
to  obtain  sufficient  quantities  from  the  nonassociated  collieries,  the 
railroads  compromised  upon  an  advance  of  12  cents  per  ton;  they 
were  more  than  compensated  by  an  advance  in  freight  rates  on  coal 
between  certain  points,  which  is  estimated  to  have  yielded  $2,433,250. 
This  extra  impost  did  not  affect  the  denumd  for  bunker  coal. 

The  added  importance  of  this  industry  is  due  largely  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Suez  Canal  route  b}^  several  of  the  principal  steam- 
ship lines  in  favor  of  the  voyage  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  large  coal  deposits  in  South  Africa  nuiy  influence  the  nuiinte- 
nance  of  the  present  route  and  encourage  shijjping  to  touch  at  Union 
ports  and  to  engage  in  South  African  trade.  This  industry  has  aided 
gold  mining,  the  [)roximit,y  of  the  coal  fields  having  contributed  to 
low  working  costs.  I'lie  cheapness  of  fuel  supplies  has  faA'ored  rail- 
way development  and  industrial  enterprises. 
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A  pressing  problem  is  the  failure  to  utilize  waste  coal,  of  which 
1,000,000  tons  was  accumulated  in  191(5. 

Purchases  by  Transvaal  Mines. 

The  total  purchases  of  the  mines  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
amounted  to  $68,107,923  in  1916.  Of  this  amount  $63,515,915  was 
expended  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State;  for  gold 
mining  alone  in  the  Transvaal,  $62,900,359. 

The  following  is  the  official  list  of  stores  consumed  by  the  Trans- 
vaal mines  during  1916 : 


Articles. 


Bags 

Belting 

Boiler  lluid 

Bricks 

Brush  ware 

Candles 

Carbide 

Castings: 

Brass 

Iron 

Cement: 

Bags 

Casks 

Charcoal 

Chemicals  and  assay 

requisites 

Rloth    (brattice    and 
filter)  and  matting. . 
Coal: 

Smithy 

Steam 

other 

Duff  and  dross 

Coal-cutting  machines 

and  parts 

Coke: 

Imported 

I..ocal 

Compressed  air  (pur- 

ch;ised) 

Cyanide 

Disinfectants 

Electric    power    and 

light  (purchased) 

Electrical  machinery 

and  parts 

Explosises: 

Blasting  gelatin... 
Gelignite  and  gela- 
tin dynamite . . . 
Dynamite  No.  1. . 
Djiiamito  No.  2, 

and  ligdvn 

other  explosives.. 

Detonators 

Electric  (lotouators 

(fu.ses) 

Safety  fuse 

Lighting    torches 

(tyisa  slicks) 

Feed  slulls  (for  sta- 
bles)  

Fencing  and  wire  net- 
ting  


Value. 


$97,350 
715, 059 
45, 137 
99,S13 
Cti;312 
1,405,133 
454,478 

188, 232 
447,455 

264, 223 
6,170 
78,039 

681, 198 

98,493 

123,046 

4,517,373 

185,077 

358, 987 

64,029 

8,555 
27,024 

1,688,983 

2,428,350 

142,034 

6,033.468 

1,529,268 

1,838,234 

4,519,616 
3,047 

227,080 

52,383 

365, 362 

18,191 
994,220 

78,964 

154,512 

19,223 


Articles. 


FoodstulTs  and  sup- 
plies (for  colored  la- 
borers): 

Beans 

Kicc 

Meal 

Malt  and  cereals 

for  beer 

Meat 

Fish 

Salt 

G  roceries — Coffee , 
oil,  sugar,  ghee, 

molasses,  etc 

Sundry  food,  in- 
cluding bread... 

Vegetables 

Medicines,  etc 

Clothing 

Foundry  requisites. . . 

Gasoline 

Hand  tools:  Picks, 
shovels,    hammers, 

etc 

Hardware: 

Bolts,  nuts,  wash- 
ers, and  rivets. . 
Locks,  hinj^es,  sta- 
ples, chains,  etc. 
Screws  and  nails. . 

other 

Hose  fittings 

Hosing,  steam,    suc- 
tion, and  rock-drill. . 
Iron: 

Bar  and  angle 

Galvanized 

I'ig 

Sheet 

Lamps  and  parts 

Lead: 

Pig 

Sheet 

Lirae: 

Blue 

Wliite 

Lubricants: 

G  reasc  and  tallows 

Oils 

Machine  parts,  n.  e.s.. 
Machinery    and    ma- 
chine tools 

Mercury 

Metals  (antifriction) . . 


Value. 


$205,785 

81,592 

1,832,861 

145,888 

2,335,025 

25,649 

12,220 


203,396 

1,139,409 

297, 368 

132, 652 

126, 495 

5,256 

88,590 


621,353 


310,675 

83,320 

132,958 

1,348 

121,449 

360,949 

375,887 
97,798 
13.339 
11,L9() 
87,675 

9,620 
3,452 

8,648 
590,974 

383,719 

507,952 

1,233,414 

2,78'1,359 
209,922 
102. 772 


Articles. 


Mill  screenings 

Motor  cars  and  acces- 
sories   

Oils,  other  than  lubri- 
cating: 

Transformer 

Other 

Oilskin  suits 

Packing 

Paint,  tar,  driers, etc.. 

Parafliin 

Pipes  and  pipe  fittings 
Rails,  crossings,  sleep- 
ers, etc 

Rock  drills  and  parts  . 
Rope: 

Cotton  and  manila 

AVire 

Screenings,  other  than 

mill 

Shoes  and  dies 

Skips  and  parts 

Soap 

Soda,  crude 

Stationery 

Steel: 

Bar,  tool, cast, etc. 

Hand-drill 

Rock-drill 

Sheet 

Other 

Timber: 

Building  (ceilings, 
doors,  floorings, 
etc.) 

Deals 

Mining  poles  and 
lagging 

Oregon  pitch  pine, 
etc 

Other 

Tube  mill  requisites: 

Luiers 

Pebbles  and  (lints. 

Other  requisites... 

Trucks  and  parts 

Waste 

Water  (purchased) 

Wood  fuel 

Zinc  and  zinc  disks. . . 
All  other  articles 

Total 


Value. 


$34,476 
67, 143 


11,768 
9,802 
48,564 
197, 162 
105, 199 
121,945 
2,037,083 

1,315,571 
1,247,791 

65,640 
739,299 

30,  .567 

907,276 

73,372 

55, 824 

115,774 

355, 274 

137,897 
404,421 
616,722 
620, 572 
42, 475 


121,862 
530,639 

2, 105, 127 


62,900,359 


Smaller  Crops  Due  to  Drought. 

In  1916  there  was  e.xceptional  drought  until  the  end  of  November, 
and  cereals  were  injuriously  all'octed.  Tlie  wheat  crop,  estimated  by 
the  Department  of  Agriciilture  at  1,437,000  bags  (200  pounds  net 
weight)  for  the  whole  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  was  26  per 
cent  below  that  of  1915.  The  yield  in  the  Transvaal  was  24  per  cent 
below  normal  and  in  some  districts  of  the  Orange  Free  State  it  was 
almost  a  complete  failure. 
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The  oat  crop  was  about  51  per  cent  less  than  the  averapje  in  the 
Transvaal  and  '22  per  cent  in  the  Oranjie  Free  State.  I>arley  did 
bettor  in  other  parts  of  die  Tnion  than  in  this  disti'ict,  where  poor 
crops  reduced  the  estimated  total  of  the  Union  to  14  per  cent  below 
normal. 

Of  the  yield  of  maize  for  the  Union  in  1915,  10,-_>50.000  bags, 
the  Transvaal  and  the  Oran^j^e  Free  Sta-lc  jiroduced  0,930,020  and 
2,123.3()9  bags,  respective)}'-.  In  spite  of  an  increased  acreage  sown 
in  191G,  amounting  in  the  former  Province  to  9  per  cent  and  in  the 
latter  to  20  per  cent,  the  crops  were  only  44  and  40  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. The  Union  produced  7,056,118*  bags,  2.193,882  less  than  in 
1915^ 

Owing  to  absence  of  rainfall,  tobacco  planting  was  delayed  in 
many  sections.  The  crop  was  estimated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  approximately  7,000,000  pounds,  somewhat  below  the 
normal  yield.    The  quality  was  satisfactory. 

Cotton  Growing  in  South  Africa. 

In  South  Africa,  especially  the  Transyaal,  Swaziland,  and  Zulu- 
land,  are  large  areas  adapted  to  cotton  growing.  The  increased 
acreage  in  191G  and  the  attitude  of  the  Union  Government,  which 
encouraged  the  growing  of  this  staple  crop  by  providing  experimental 
stations  and  by  assisting  the  farmer  in  the  selection  of  soils  indicate 
the  recent  deyelopment  of  the  cotton  industry. 

The  kinds  of  cotton  that  have  given  the  best  results  in  the  Rusten- 
burg  district  belong  to  the  Big  Boll  group  and  include  such  varieties 
as  Bancroft.  Cleveland,  Russell's,  Drivitt,  Bakeiiian.  and  others. 
The  average  yield  is  from  250  to  300  pounds  of  lint  per  acre.  Native 
women,  whose  daily  wages  are  from  12  to  24  cents,  pick  from  40  to 
80  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  day.  Native  men  assist  to  some  extent, 
receiving  higher  wages  than  Avomen  but  accomplishing  little  more. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the  crop 
for  the  1915-16  season  amounted  to  500,000  pounds  of  seed  cotton 
for  the  entire  Union  of  South  Africa;  the  1916-17  crop  is  expected 
to  yield  1,000,000  pounds,  provided  conditions  are  normal.  The 
acreage,  said  to  be  more  than  double  that  of  any  i^revious  year, 
is  placed  at  7,000,  of  which  4,000  acres  are  in  the  Rustenburg  district, 
2,000  in  the  Waterburg,  500  in  the  Pietersburg,  and  500  in  other 
districts  not  specified. 

The  whole  1915-16  output  of  the  Rustenburg  district  was  sold  to 
English  brokers  at  9-^  d.  ($0.19)  i>er  pound;  some  of  the  1916-17 
crop,  now  being  ginned,  has  been  sold  at  lOjV  d.  ($0.21)  per  pound. 

During  191()  cottcm  seeds  were  delintod  by  a  cooperative  society 
in  the  Rustenburg  district,  which  is  the  principal  cotton-growing 
section  of  the  Transvaal,  and  found  a  ready  market  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  $31.62  to  $36.49  per  ton. 

Cattle  and  Sheep  Raising. 

Between  1904  and  1915  the  number  of  sheep  in  South  Africa  in- 
creased by  20,677,497,  cattle  by  3,229,995,  and  goats  l)y  4,499,547,  but 
a  great  deal  of  meat  was  imported  until  1914,  when  beef  worth 
$423,307  was  exported.  More  Avas  shipped  in  1915,  but  not  until  1916 
did  the  export  of  frozen  meats  promise  to  become  an  important 
industrj'. 
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The  former  tendency  was  to  consider  the  number  rather  than  the 
(luality  of  the  cattle.  The  development  of  this  industry  gave  rise 
during  191G  to  a  demand  for  compulsory  grading.  The  prevention 
and  eradication  of  diseases  has  also  been  brought  to  a  higher 
standard. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  various  agricultural  societies,  there  were  several  outbreaks  of 
anthrax  in  the  Transvaal  last  year,  caused  largely  by  the  unscientific 
methods  hitherto  prevailing. 

Rand  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation. 

The  Vaal  River  scheme,  which  was  proposed  to  impound  13,633,- 
000,000  gallons  of  water,  and  to  cost  £1,125,000  ($5,083,125),  was 
modified  during  1916.  Under  the  present  plan,  the  barrage  is  to  be 
of  the  same  height,  but  through  the  filtration  plant,  pumping  plant, 
and  pipe  lines  are  to  flow  only  5,000.000  gallons  per  day.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  modified  scheme  is  £770,843  ($3,751,307),  of  which 
£716,201  ($3,485,393)  is  to  be  spent  for  engineering.  Owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  machinery  and  equipment,  the  only  work  now 
under  way  consists  of  the  barrage  and  a  few  buildings  at  X^ereeniging. 
The  barrage  is  com])osed  of  36  steel  gates,  each  30  feet  wide  and  25 
feet  high,  which  weigh  about  23  tons  each  and  run  on  live  rollers. 

The  Hartebeestpoort  irrigation  project,  one  of  the  most  ambitious 
yet  proposed  by  the  (lovernment.  was  delayed  during  1916  owing  to 
the  war  and  certain  legal  questions;  but  tenders  for  some  of  the  plants 
were  called  for  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  and  the  early 
months  of  1917. 

Local  Industries — Iron  and  Steel  Products. 

The  local  manufacture  of  stamp  battery  shoes  and  dies  is  still 
in  the  experimental  stage,  but  the  results  obtained  during  1916  were 
encouraging,  about  one-t^'nth  of  the  total  requirements — nearly  7,500 
tons — being  supplied.  Considering  the  present  price,  this  meant  an 
appreciable  saving  to  the  mining  industry.  Shoes  and  dies,  which  are 
made  of  steel,  have  been  imported  principally  from  the  United  King- 
dom. 

As  the  South  African  consumption  of  steel  products  was  much 
greater  than  the  output,  prices  advanced  considerably  over  1915. 
The  production  of  one  of  the  most  important  steel  works  in  South 
Africa  Avas  greatly  restricted  owing  to  delay  in  the  arrival  of  ma- 
chinery to  increase  its  facilities;  but  an  important  addition  was  made 
by  the  completion  of  a  new  20-ton  smelting  furnace  with  a  capacity 
of  more  than  1,000  tons  of  ingots  per  month. 

The  import  of  magnesite,  silica,  and  all  fettling  material  for  fur- 
naces was  discontinued  by  the  Union  Steel  Corporation  of  South 
Africa.  During  1916  this  mill  widened  its  range  of  sizes  and  sections 
of  bars,  ingots,  and  rails.  Additions  were  made  to  machinery  and 
plant.  The  production  of  finished  nuiterial  by  this  mill  was  36  per 
cent  greater  than  in  1915. 

Iron  and  steel  products  valued  at  $12,166,250  were  imported  into 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  1913,  but  during  1916  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  sup))lies  from  abroad  forced  local  concerns  to  depend 
largely  upon  their  own  initiative.  Some  foundries  were  converted 
into  factories  from  repairers.    Pig  iron  was  also  scarce.    During  the 
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10  years  prccedmjr  tlie  war  local  nicrchants  ])ai(l  I'loin  $11  to  $10  per 
ton  for  it;  in  rjl(>  prices  ranged  from  $1)7  to  $117  in  .lohanne.sbiirg. 
Increased  manufacturing  and  the  electrification  of  the  Keef  greatly 
depleted  the  supply  of  scrap  iron. 

Thus  steel  and  iron  jiroduct;  were  in  great  demand,  althougji  few 
reirions  are  so  well  endov.ed  with  ironstone,  limestone,  and  coke  as 
the  Transvaal. 

Coi)i)er  is  produced  in  the  Transvaal,  but  no  special  effort  has  been 
made  to  develop  manufactures  from  this  ore. 
Sales  of  Machinery,  Tools,  Tractors,  and  Electrical  Goods. 

The  war  has  deprived  South  Africa  of  a  large  number  of  tools 
and  implements  required  both  by  the  mining  and  agricultural  indus- 
tries. Upon  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  certain  of  these  articles 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  an  opening  was  made  for  a  further  intro- 
duction of  American  goods.  A  few  local  firms  are  now  manufactur- 
ing hannners,  rock  drills,  and  parts. 

The  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  have  long  been  large 
purchasers  of  American  machinery  and  tools;  the  191G  demand  more 
than  kept  pace  with  the  incoming  supplies  and  current  requirements 
were  not  satisfied.  The  drought  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year 
affected  sales  somewhat.  Local  manufacturers  increased  their  output 
of  small  plows,  harrows,  and  cultivators  for  the  native  trade. 

Imports  of  tractors  for  farming  purposes  were  larger;  mechanical 
power  for  farm  purposes  is  one  of  the  country's  greatest  needs,  on 
account  of  the  irregular  rainfall,  which  necessitates  ploughing  within 
a  short  period  and  often  Avhen  cattle  are  unfit  for  hard  or  continuous 
work. 

British  manufacturers  still  send  most  of  the  imports  of  electrical 
jroods  into  this  district.  The  United  States  exported  $317.C)02  worth 
in  191G.  ^Vmerican  standards  and  specifications  often  differ  from 
those  used  in  South  Africa.  Japanese  manufacturers  sent  large  ship- 
ments here.  The  qualities  and  prices  of  their  products  are  said  to 
compare  favorably  with  English  goods. 
Timber  and  Building  Materials. . 

Building  operations  Avere  considerably  restricted  during  1916  by 
the  high  cost  of  materials,  the  uncertainty  of  deliveries,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  reduce  exjienditures.  Manufacturers  of  cement  had  little 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  entire  output;  imports  into  South 
Africa  amounted  to  $-2-27,475,  or  $22,114  more  than  in  1915. 

Various  consignments  of  Baltic  timber  were  received  throughout 
the  past  year,  but  shipments  were  more  infrequent.  Most  of  it  is  im- 
ported for  use  at  the  mines,  where  South  African  wood  was  employed 
to  .some  extent,  but  the  supply  was  limited.  Oregon  pine  was  in  givat 
demand  for  the  gold  mining  industry,  but  a  lack  of  tonnage  and  in- 
crea.sed  freight  rates  militated  against  additional  imports  of  lumber 
from  the  United  States. 
Purchases  of  Motor  Cars  and  Accessories. 

The  automobile  trade  continued  to  progress  during  1910.  Al- 
though extensive  buying  for  military  requirements  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  gain  in  inq^orts,  the  local  demand  for  commercial 
vehicles  is  constantly  expanding.    The  merchant  of  the  Kand  finds 
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the  automobile  economical  because  many  business  establishments  in 
Johannosbiirg  are  closely  associated  with  and  dependcMit  upon  the 
frold  miuinjr  industry,  and  the  easy,  C(mvenient  transjiortation  af- 
forded by  the  motor  car  results  in  the  saving  of  much  time  and 
energ}'. 

Imports  of  motor  cars  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  show  how 
extensively  American  cars  are  being  usi>d.  The  aggregate  value  of 
imi)orts  of  vehicles,  tires,  and  fuel  was  $5,0-1:2,2-10  in  1015  and  $8,594,- 
200  in  1916,  an  increase  of  52  ))er  cent.  Of  the  1916  total  the  United 
States  supplied  55  per  cent,  $-1,697,871,  and  the  United  Kingdom  24 
per  cent,  $2,085,325.  The  remaining  21  per  cent  came  mostly  from 
France  and  Italy.  Imports  from  the  United  States  gained  15  per  cent 
over  1915. 

There  were  material  advances  in  the  values  of  tires,  motorcycles, 
and  fuel  brought  in,  but  the  most  marked  increase  occurred  in  imports 
of  motor  cars,  wdiich  rose  from  $2,255,268  in  1915  to  $3,744,961  in 
1916,  those  from  the  United  States  representing  72  per  cent.  The 
motorcycle  trade  also  expanded,  with  imports  of  $543,257  in  1915  and 
$791,497  in  1916,  when  66  per  cent  came  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  American  sales  were  50  per  cent  above  those  of  any  precedin'g 
year.  The  larger  sales  of  American  tires  are  shown  by  the  value  of 
imports  from  the  United  States— 19|l  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1915  and 
32  per  cent  in  1916.  A  new  entrant  last  year  was  Japan,  which 
furnished  $2,696  worth  of  accessories.  The  total  value"  of  imports 
of  motor  fuel  amounted  to  $1,760,412,  of  which  the  United  States 
and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  supplied  $902,040  and  $852,080,  respec- 
tively. 
Johannesburg  as  a  Distributing  Center. 

Although  the  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  of  the  Transvaal 
and  the  (irange  Free  State  are  included  in  the  tables  for  the  entire 
Union  of  South  Africa,  a  A^ery  large  percentage  of  these  is  destined 
for  and  originates  in  the  two  Provinces  mentioned.  An  indication 
of  the  importance  of  Johannesburg  as  a  distributing  center  is  the 
trade  in  stores  for  the  Transvaal  mines  in  1916,  which  amounted  to 
$62,900,359.  Johannesburg  is  the  most  important  point  in  South 
Africa  for  the  distribution  of  mining  materials  and  sup^jlies  and  the 
principal  gateway  to  Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  vast 
territory  bordering  on  these  two  colonies. 

This  city's  nearest  approach  to  the  sea  is  through  the  port  of 
Lourenco  Marques  in  Portuguese  East  Africa,  367  miles  distant; 
it  is  484  miles  from  Durban,  664  miles  from  East  London,  712  miles 
from  Port  Elizabeth,  and  950  miles  from  Cape  Town.  Situated  on 
a  plateau  about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  Johannesburg  derives  uuiny 
advantages  from  its  inland  position. 

Japan  Increases  Share  of  South  African  Trade. 

A  feature  in  1916  was  the  larger  trade  between  Japan  and  South 
Africa.  Unable  to  secure  goods  readily  from  accustomed  sources 
of  origin,  representatives  of  various  conuiiercial  houses  visited  Japan 
and  placed  large  orders.  A  Japanese  con\mission  came  here  to  study 
local  needs  and  rerjuirements  and  found  that  Japanese  manufacturers 
could  furnish  upon  satisfactory  terms  many  articles  for  which  this 
market  offers  a  stead}'  and  growing  denuind.     These  goods  include 
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cotton  inanufnctuiTs  for  the  native  trade,  blankets  and  sliawls,  under- 
clothing!;, kimonos  and  silk  <^oods  for  women,  hosiery,  lacquer  ware, 
chinaware,  brush  ware,  /^rlassware,  electrical  goods,  toys,  etc. 

The  satisfaction  with  which  many  orders  have  been  received  will 
doubtless  prove  a  direct  stimulant  to  this  trade.  Merchandise  has 
generally  arrived  in  good  condition  and  South  African  merchants 
say  that  the  Japanese  exporter  has  been  careful  to  meet  local  trade 
re(]uirements. 

The  development  of  Japanese  trade  with  South  Africa  has  been 
largely  dependent  upon  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (Japanese  Mail 
Steamship  Co.).  There  arc  about  three  sailings  each  month,  aug- 
mented by  irregular  calls  of  British  steamers.  The  present  service 
has  been  the  means  of  further  connecting  South  Africa  with  the 
markets  of  the  Orient,  and  the  interchange  of  trade  is  inci'easing. 
Declared  Exports  to  TJuited  States. 

The  total  declared  value  of  articles  invoiced  at  the  American 
consulate  at  Johannesburg  for  the  United  States  was  $G57,G96  in 
1915,  and  $1,022,187  in  191G.  The  list  in  1915  included :  Books,  $125 ; 
rough  diamonds,  $315,371;  household  eifects,  $2,256;  chrome  ore, 
$339,310;  and  corundum  ore,  $634.  In  1916  the  items  were:  Rough 
diamonds,  $232,873;  household  effects,  $2,682;  magnesite,  $2,431; 
chrome  ore,  $782,174;  corundum  ore,  $1,056;  scheelite,  $700;  and 
talc,  $271.  Returned  American  goods,  chiefly  machines  and  parts, 
were  valued  at  $3,206  in  1915,  and  $2,307  in  1916.  No  shipments 
were  recorded  for  United  States  possessions. 
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